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BLESSINGS ON THE LAITY 


IRST it was Pius XI: ‘“‘Catholic Action we deem to be as 
indispensable at the present time as the priestly ministry 
itself ....’ If you think those were strong words, what 
must we say about the September outburst of Pius XII? 
‘The time for reflection and planning is past: now is the 

time for action. The opposing fronts in the religious and moral 
fields are becoming ever more clearly defined. The time of test is 
here. Are you ready?’’ Even more startling is his injunction to 
“keep always vivid the ideal of conquest, not merely of defense. He 
who limits himself always to the defensive is losing slowly. Cath- 
olic Action’s aim is to regain what is lost and to advance to new 
conquests. Do not isolate yourselves, but go forth among others to 
reveal the riches of the Catholic Faith.”’ 

I confess without shame that I have italicized the words that 
appealed to me as needing emphasis. Pius XII’s speech made a good 
news story. But I wonder if it hasn’t already been forgotten by all 
except those who thrilled that day to the Pope’s stirring words. 
What answer, aside from the significant shrugging of shoulders, 
has the majority of this country’s Catholics given to that ques- 
tion: ‘“‘Are you ready’? Or was he speaking only to the Italians? 

An article in the July number of The Priest about the apathy 
of the laity as a mass could probably be verified in every parish and 
every Catholic college of the land. We admit, and are rather proud 
of our people’s loyalty to Sunday Mass; although our Christmas 
and Easter confessions — which reveal an increasing neglect of 
that weekly obligation — help to convince us more and more of 
the materialistic, secularistic advances into their thinking and living. 
This modern pagan atmosphere simply will not be denied. 

We diocesan and religious priests and nuns who teach in Catholic 
colleges are only too well aware of this apathy, and we have very 
unsatisfactory answers for those pastors who accuse Catholic col- 
legians of being the least interested of all in the affairs of the parish. 
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They are not interested in the affairs of the school either. They 
want to be finished with it and get on with the business of ‘‘mak- 
ing a living.’’ That is, the majority of them. There are others, 
thank God, but they are in the minority and have to be sought out. 

Some of the clergy, zealous for enlisting lay help, have come 
up against the apathy our people generally manifest towards relig- 
ion, the spiritual weil-being of the parish, and the spread of the 
faith. And they have had to admit defeat. They then succumb to 
a “What's the use’’ defeatism and are soured at any further urging 
to stir up the apostolic graces among their parishioners, 


Others of us have had a different experience. We have found 
that some of our people have taken their baptism and confirmation 
(not to mention the call of the popes) seriously and have wanted 
to do something about the conditions of society. Perhaps a few 
have been indiscreet and over-zealous. The crackpots you have 
always with you. They may have read some papal document that 
puts a finger on any priest who neglects to promote Catholic 
Action; and they have been bold enough to remind their pastor 
of his sin of omission. Or again, faint memories of lay movements 
in history ending in heresy might come back to us. Whatever the 
cause, the general apathy of the laity is today countered by a wide- 
spread and growing clerical suspicion of any layman who questions 
a specific application of our authority and the conduct of our 
affairs. 


I think we must admit those two attitudes — apathy among 
the laity and suspicion among the clergy — with whatever vari- 
ations they might have. We of the clergy forget too readily that 
we too were once laymen, guilty perhaps of the same apathy or 
the same imprudence we now condemn so easily. Let us admit that 
there are some of us, perhaps we ourselves, who have completely 
disregarded the popes’ appeals for Catholic Action as just another 
of those papal pronouncements that are “‘all right for Europe, but 
the Pope just doesn’t know American conditions.” Incidentally, 
you hear the same thing about the liturgical movement: ‘‘Com- 
munity chant and dialog Mass are all right for monasteries.’’ Or, 
“The Germans and French can sing that stuff, but this is Amer- 
ica.” I don’t want to appear over-critical of anyone. No good ever 
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BLESSINGS ON THE LAITY 


comes of that. But it does seem to me that the more critical we 
Catholics are of ourselves (but in the spirit of Christ), the less it 
will be necessary for outsiders to consider it their obligation. Ad- 
mitting our failings is already half the cure. The other half is 
listening to the popes and taking them seriously. 


Pius XI knew Church history. He was aware of the risk he was 
taking. Nevertheless, he issued his call to the laity, for he knew 
that the tasks of Christianity were far beyond the strength of his 
clergy alone. ‘‘Catholic Action we deem to be as indispensable at 
the present time as the priestly ministry itself.’ We who were 
chaplains knew how right the Pope was. We were not fooled by 
our Public Relations officers’ presentation of American Catholicism 
at work and at worship; for we knew only too well that for every 
Catholic at Mass when the picture was being taken, there were 
probably two or more of his brethren otherwise occupied. 


TIPS ON TECHNIQUE 


So we need the laity. But how can we get the laity to work? 
The popes have written extensively about ‘“‘the participation of 
the laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy,’’ but they haven't said 
much about how to make that ideal a reality. And in general we 
priests and professors have been guilty of the same omission. We 
have preached at our people and students about the need for 
Catholic Action, the obligation it imposes, and the priceless privil- 
ege of working for Christ. But how many of us have ever told 
them what to do and how to do it? As a matter of fact, I am con- 
vinced that much of the disappointment and defeatism referred to 
at the beginning of this article arises from our deficient and hap- 
hazard knowledge of methods and techniques. 


I do not claim to be an expert, but the following indications 
based on personal experience, study, and badgering of those ‘‘in 
the know’’ might be of some help to others. The first thing to do 
is to get rid of the “numbers obsession’’ — not an easy task for 
those of us who have been conditioned by monthly reports with 
all their statistics. The effect of Catholic Action cannot be measured 
by statistics, but by influence, by slow, unspectacular penetration. 
Catholic Action does not consist in flashy parades or mass-organ- 
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ized boycotts. It is the Christianizing of a milieu. It is the work of 
man-to-man contacts. It is the intangible diffusion through human 
instruments of Christ's invisible grace. Hence the need, on the part 
of the priest, of more than the average amount of that holy virtue 
that seems most to have characterized the action of the Holy Spirit 
in history, His holy patience. 


Hence also the need for small beginnings. And the right begin- 
nings with the right people. In starting a Catholic Action group, 
you do not make an announcement from the pulpit like this: “All 
who are interested in Catholic Action meet in the school Tuesday 
night at 8 o’clock.’’ The only ones at hand will be the ‘‘good” 
ones, the old standbys, whom you expected anyway, and whom 
everyone else expected too. You want them, of course, if they are 
leaders and can command respect. But you really want those “‘regu- 
lar guys’ of the parish, who aren’t so pious, but who are real lead- 
ers. And you get them by going after them, not asking them to 
come to you. 

But who are the right people? (It may be well to recall here 
that the popes have made a distinction between the general aposto- 
late of good example and personal zeal incumbent on every Catho- 
lic, and that of Catholic Action in the strict sense that will become 
a vocation only for those who are truly qualified.) On the nega- 
tive side, your group members must not be indiscreet or imprudent. 
must not be the kind that attract ridicule or undue criticism. 
Positively and above all else, they must have true qualifications of 
leadership, either evident or latent; they must possess generosity 
and a bountiful capacity for unselfish action; they must be sincere, 
open, and eager to do things for others. If they aren’t pious, don’t 
worry about it. When they get into the work, they will see that 
the apostolate requires more than their own meager supply of 
holiness, and they will of their own accord draw near and make 
use of the true sources. 

Your approach? Don’t mention Catholic Action by word at 
first, or even for a long time, perhaps several months. Talk to 
your man (or woman, or boy, or girl, depending on what group 
you want to start with) about the parish, or the factory, if that 
is your field of action, or perhaps the school. Ask for suggestions 
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BLESSINGS ON THE LAITY 


(or complaints): what he would do about the situation he is 
discussing, would he like to try working at it, does he know any 
other man or men who might be interested, and if so, would he 
mind talking over the problem with them and then bringing them 
to the rectory some night for a little ‘‘session.”’ 


At this session the priest can explain the technique of special- 
ized Catholic Action and even, if he wishes, conduct a model 
meeting. (He can get all the information he needs from Geissler’s 
Training of Lay Leaders and Militants; or from the Father An- 
derl-Sister Ruth team’s Cell-Technique of Catholic Action and 
The Religious and Catholic Action, all available at Fides Publish- 
ers, 110 E. LaSalle Ave., South Bend, Indiana. Just out is the 
excellent book, The Mystical Body in Action, by Father Meyer, 
aimed specifically at parish problems, published by the Center for 
Men of Christ the King, Herman, Pennsylvania.) He may tell them 
about the great work that has been done by laymen in other par- 
ishes and cities, e.g., Chicago, Rochester, the Twin Cities, and ask 
them if they would like to go along with him. They will — if 
the priest has chosen the right ones — and both he and they will 
be off on the most glorious adventure of their respective careers. 


THE PROGRAM 


What will they do, what will the program be? To describe all 
the possibilities would require several articles. Catholic Action 
varies with the problems it must face. It is different in schools. 
factories, among working girls, in parishes. And in the kind of 
parish it is — city (is it in midtown or on the outskirts?) or coun- 
try. But since the basic problem is secularism, your group, for 
example, might work at strengthening the fundamental compon- 
ent of the parish as of society, the family. It will do this by becom- 
ing aware of the dangers with which modern society threatens 
the family (observe), trying to arrive at the concept of ideal con- 
ditions for the well-being of the family (judge), and then striving 
for this ideal condition by promoting family prayer, family holy 
Communion, family recreation, ‘‘togetherness”’ and charity (act). 
The group must appreciate the all-importance of good example. 
But some talking is also necessary. How many families ever get 
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together nowadays to discuss their problems and examine them 
in the light of the Gospel ideal? 


The field of inquiry of another group might well be the parish, 
the family of God. Here above all, unity and the family spirit 
must hold forth. The inquiry will inevitably lead the group to 
judge that the best way to achieve this unity is by praying togeth- 
er — the parishioners and their pastor offering together the com- 
mon Sacrifice of the Mass. And the group’s action will be to foster 
the use of missals, dialog Mass, and community singing in the 
light of the principle that the parish, as well as the family, is no 
place for individualism, no place for those who insist on enter- 
taining God with their individual prayers, cutting themselves off 
from the other members of the parish family and their pastor on 
the grounds that they are ‘‘disturbed’’ by the dialog Mass. When 
all the members of the parish give all they have of heart, intelli- 
gence and voice to the tremendous community Sacrifice, then they 
will be seeking first the kingdom of God and His justice, and 
many things will be added to them besides. Then, too, they will 
have the courage and the desire to work as a family for the more 
unfortunate members of the community who have lost the faith 
or who have given up the practice of their religion for any of the 
stock reasons currently alleged. Then, finally, they will begin to 
see that their parish is but a unit in the great parish, the Church. 
They will have the welfare of the Church at heart, and by prayer, 
sacrifice and almsgiving, they will do their part to the end that 
under God’s Providence there will soon be one flock and one 
shepherd. 


In a school the basic problem is to make the school a better 
school. An essential aim is the awakening and developing of social 
consciences, so necessary for those who are expected to exercise 
leadership as Catholic laymen in society. Inquiries will bring to 
light those conditions (unknown perhaps to the administration) 
that are detrimental both to the family spirit of the school and to 
the student vocation as such. Deeper and more important are the 
inquiries into the failure of modern students to make use of their 
educational opportunities to become “‘whole’”’ men. Services will 
be set up —credit unions, propaganda for good reading and in- 
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BLESSINGS ON THE LAITY 


telligent criticism, and recreational programs that encourage the 
participation of all the students. Leaders of the group will see and 
act on the opportunity to exercise their leadership in revitalizing 
student government, campus extra-curricular organizations, and 
intramural athletics. All this entails winning over the leaders — 
and through them the other students — to the conviction that 
the student vocation is a real vocation, as important in the Mys- 
tical Body as any other, and that the student works at his perfec- 
tion through fidelity to all the demands and aspects of that voca- 
tion — intellectual, spiritual, social, and recreational. 


This, of course, is all very general, and more detailed study and 
consultation will be required before the priest launches his project. 
Whatever the program, the group must really act. Mere discussion 
is not enough. If there is no action, if no results are perceived, the 
group will die out. Perhaps the members will have to be satisfied 
with modest results, but their innate yearning for creative achieve- 
ment must have some fulfillment. So too if the group does not 
reproduce itself, if the leaders do not by personal contacts win 
others to the apostolate. The priest-chaplain must be aware of 
these dangers. Otherwise the group will perish of its own sterility, 
and disillusionment will have claimed another victim. 


FORMATION THROUGH LITURGY 


One of the strongest arguments for specialized Catholic Action 
(and incidentally one of the great joys of the priest) is the spirit- 
ual formation its leaders experience as a result of their group meet- 
ings and the execution of the social inquiries determined by the 
group. The lover of the liturgy will be pleased, but, I hope, not 
surprised, at the prominence given to the study of the Gospel and 
the liturgy in these meetings. It is not mere study and discussion 
of the liturgy. In the course of the leaders’ formation the liturgy 
assumes its providential, natural place as the source and the inspira- 
tion of all their work. They are brought to this, as noted above, 
by the very demands of their action and their own spiritual 
poverty in the presence of that action. 


Liturgy and Catholic Action go together. The one needs the 
other. Without liturgy Catholic Action will be wind on sand. 
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And without Catholic Action the liturgical movement is wind. 
If the liturgical movement remains in the discussion stage, it vio- 
lates its own nature and defeats its primary purpose. ‘“The time 
for reflection and planning is past . . . Now is the time for action 
... Are you ready,”’ you liturgists? 


THE ROLE OF THE PRIEST 


But if Catholic Action requires the right kind of lay leaders, 
there is even greater need for the right kind of priest as its director 
or chaplain. Or the right kind of nun or brother. There simply 
are not enough priests. Sometimes the chaplain of a girls’ college 
has more than one position in the diocese and does not have enough 
time for everything. In such a case a sister, working under the 
chaplain, may substitute for him in the meetings and the prepara- 
tion for the Gospel and liturgy study. 


The priest-chaplain of Catholic Action must first of all realize 
that Catholic Action is a movement in which the whole practicai 
responsibility is in the hands of laymen. If you are the kind of 
priest who fears lay responsibility, you do not belong in the 
movement. The Pope has said that the priest-chaplain may inter- 
fere in decisions of the group only when it is a question of faith 
or morals or the decision of the bishop. As I said before, the Pope 
did not seem afraid of the risk. These are critical times, and the 
old conservative type of play cannot meet the challenge. But again, 
if you are wise in your choice of leaders, there need be little fear. 


Another requirement for the priest in Catholic Action (or any 
other priest, for that matter) is that he know these modern lay- 
men, especially this post-war generation. We who teach have 
learned during these past few years that these are not the same 
students we had before the war. . . and it isn’t just because they 
are older. Perhaps it is a reaction against being dictated to. Certain- 
ly much of it is a reaction against the authoritarianism of military 
life. Or could it be that God Himself is “‘breathing where He will’’? 
If we are to believe Peguy, the Father certainly knows what He 
wants: ‘““When once you have known what it is to be loved freely, 
submission no longer has any relish. All the prostrations in the 
world are not worth the beautiful upright attitude of a free man 
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BLESSINGS ON THE LAITY 


as he kneels.”” The fact is that there is a growing resistance to 
authoritarianism among our people. We can get angry at it and 
try to stamp it out. Or we can change our way of thinking into 
God’s way and try to entice them to accept freely the privilege 
of service. 

I am not forgetting the mass of the laity and what I said about 
it in the beginning of this article. But there are many in that mass 
who are not apathetic, there are many who thirst for responsi- 
bility for themselves and for the opportunity to awaken it in 
others. These are ours. In parishes throughout Canada and in a 
growing number of parishes in this country there are Catholic 
laymen and laywomen who have given up promising positions 
to. dedicate their whole service to this cause. 

Their work is great, but there is so much left to do. They are 
reproducing themselves; but they cannot sweep the country as 
they should and must without priests and religious to help, 
inspire, and guide. Said Pius XI: ‘“‘Catholic Action, although of 
its nature a work for the laity, can neither begin, nor prosper, 
nor produce its proper fruits without the assiduous and diligent 
activity of the priests.”’ 

A final point: we must be ready for failure and opposition. We 
must expect them, leaving to God the solution of the perennial 
mystery of the Catholics who insist that they are good Catholics 
while they oppose or disregard the direction of Christ’s Vicar on 
earth. We must wonder and even worry at too much and too 
immediate success. But we must never give up. If only one person 
acquires a social conscience and begins to see his life in terms of 
service to his neighbor, no amount of effort is in vain. And speak- 
ing of failure, when does it occur in Christianity? Failure exists 
and is disastrous only for him who substitutes himself for the 
grace and Providence of God. 

EMERIC A. LAWRENCE, O.S.B. 


“The Christian home must be preserved — that rock on which is raised 
the fear of God, unbroken fidelity, temperance, love and peace. To save 
the Christian family is, precisely, the chief task of the Catholic man” 
(Pore Pius XII, to Italian C.A. men, Sept. 7). 
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THE GLORY OF THE EASTERN LITURGY 


HE Roman Pontiffs have never ceased to act and to pray 

for the reunion of the separated Eastern Churches. A 

new hope arose and new efforts were made to approach 

the East during the pontificate of Pope Pius XI.’ Mo- 

nasticism and the liturgical movement were expected to 

cooperate to an important extent. Unexpectedly in our days the 

East itself has approached the West. Russian political power has 

rolled down over Europe like an avalanche loosed from the Ural 

mountains. Practically the East extends now to the Atlantic and 
to the Mediterranean, even to the very doors of the Vatican. 


It seems imperative to understand the signs of the time. It is 
absurd to look at the events only with horror-stricken nerves 
awaiting the destruction of Christian culture and Western civili- 
zation by nihilistic forces. It is imperative to see in the pitch dark- 
ness of a disintegrating process the finger of God. There is still 
a light shining, transparent through the turmoil. There exists still 
the profoundly religious Russian soul. There are still souls scat- 
tered all over that vast country, of whom Dostojevsky, the prophet 
of the Russian revolution wrote (in The Brothers Karamazov) : 
“Meanwhile in their solitude, they keep the image of Christ fair 
and undefiled, in the purity of God’s truth, from the times of the 
fathers of old, the apostles and the martyrs. And when the time 
comes they will show it to the tottering creeds of the world.” 

It is consoling and inspiring to remember what it was that im- 
pressed upon the Russian soul the face of Christ so deeply that it 
could not be forgotten, that it is still today distinctly visible. It 
was the Eastern Liturgy. 

Reviewing Russian culture from the time of Russia’s conversion 
to the Christian faith in the tenth century until the time of the 
communist revolution, and comparing it with the Christian culture 
of the West since the end of the Middle Ages, it is a fact beyond 
dispute that for the Russian people the Liturgy remained to a 
much higher degree the formative element of mind and heart, of 
philosophy and art, of thought and life, than was the case with 


1Cf. Encyclicals Ecclestam Det of Nov. 12, 1923, and Rerum Orientalium of 
Aug. 28, 1929. 
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EASTERN LITURGY 


the nations of the Latin rite. What is left of Christian culture in 
Russia, the remaining roots and the hidden wells which may spring 
up one day into new youth and flowering and which give promise 
of a future triumph with Christ, are sacred relics of her glorious 
Liturgy. 


As a contribution to an adequate understanding and appreciation 
of the Eastern Liturgy and its influence on Russian mentality we 
intend to sketch in the present essay its characteristic features, its 
scriptural background, its relations to the Roman Liturgy. In a 
second article we shall treat of the Liturgy’s influence on Russian 
art and literature. 


THE ‘‘HEAVENLY”’ LITURGY 


The traditional legend, which tells of the conversion of Russia 
to the Christian faith, itself sounds like a preface to a description 
of the Eastern Liturgy. An embassy from Kiew, the ‘‘God-pro- 
tected mother of all the cities of Russia,’’ sent by prince Vladimir, 
arrived at the imperial court of Byzantium and attended for the 
first time a solemn celebration of the Liturgy in the Hagia Sophia. 
Let us try to picture to ourselves that marvellous temple in all its 
splendor, worthy of a Solomon. The vast architecture, the gor- 
geous vaulted space, imitating the sky. The interior sumptuously 
decorated with mosaics upon golden background. On the walls of 
the portico pictured animals, intoning the ““Benedicite omnia opera 
Domini Domino”; the walls of the nave covered with designs of 
grape-vines with golden leaves and golden grapes. The ambo 
brilliant in gold, silver, precious stones and ivory. The altar of 
pure gold. The altar clothes of brocaded silk in which were woven 
pictures of Christ, the prophets and the apostles. A silver choir 
screen rising above pillars, in the capitals of which were carved 
medallions of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, saints and prophets. 
Above the royal door in the center leading to the sanctuary a repre- 
sentation of the “Christus Pantokrator’’ adored by the Emperor 
Justinian. In these magnificent surroundings we must visualize the 
unfolding of the sacred drama of the Eastern Liturgy: the rich 
vestments, the precious vessels, the festive chants; incense rising 
from many censers and softly floating upwards to the cupola 
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overhead and mingling in rising waves with the sunlight stream- 
ing through the windows — a symphony of lights and colors, in- 
cense, melodies and prayers. And — this is the meaning of the 
anaphora — Christ the heavenly Highpriest entering the sanctuary 
with the hierarchy and celebrating on the golden altar the “‘Divine 
Liturgy” in a flood of light, surrounded as it were by the 
“‘Majestas Domini.”’ 


And it was this that the ambassadors reported to Kiew: “‘So 
we went into Greece and were taken to the place wherein they wor- 
ship their God. And we did not know whether we were in heaven 
or on earth, for nowhere else in the world is there so beautiful a 
sight. We cannot describe it; we only know that it is there that 
God tabernacles among men.” Upon this message Rus accepted 
the Christian faith.— Thus the legend. 


‘Heavenly Liturgy”’ is indeed the most adequate term to describe 
the character of the Eastern eucharistic rite.’ It is enacted in the 
kingdom of heaven, in the temple of heaven, upon the heavenly 
altar, before the God of glory, celebrated through Christ and with 
Christ glorified, with the heavenly Highpriest surrounded by the 
Seraphim and Cherubim and the triumphant Church. 


Liturgy implies a double aspect of movement: of man to God 
and of God to man. Hence the Eastern Liturgy unfolds the sacred 
action as an approach of man to the throne of God, as an entering 
into the heavenly sanctuary, as a standing before the heavenly 
altar, as an ascending into the glory of God. Since this is effected 
through the mediation of Christ, the eucharistic celebration is 
conceived and enacted as the entrance of Christ Himself into His 
glory by resurrection and ascension, as the re-enactment of His 
glorification, and as the glorification of the priest with the faith- 
ful. On the other hand, from the aspect of the approach of God 
towards man, the Eastern Liturgy interprets Consecration and 
Communion as the manifestation of the glory of God, as a theo- 
phany, the theophany of the Word Incarnate by nativity, resur- 
rection, glorification, and finally it anticipates the last stage of His 
manifestation, the parousia. 





*Cf. Julius Tyciak, Die Liturgie als Quelle dstlicher Frémmigkeit. Freiburg 
i. B... 1937. 
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EASTERN LITURGY 


We shall verify these statements with texts chosen not only from 
the Byzantine Liturgy, but from various Eastern Liturgies, in 
order to illustrate their common character. (What we call Eastern 
Liturgy is rather a multitude of different Liturgies, among them 
the Byzantine, which is most widely used, and is practiced by the 
Greek Catholics of the Balkans and by the entire Orthodox 
Church.)* Terms and texts are presented in the following order 
of principal ideas: God, Christ, God approaching man, man ap- 
proaching God, altar, Sacrifice (as action and gift), effect of Sacri- 
fice. 

Gop 

Sovereign, almighty King of glory. Glorious Lord. O beneficent King 
cternal. God almighty, Lord great in glory (Liturgy of St. James). 

God of light. King of heaven (Liturgy of Maronites). 

CHRIST 

The Angel of the great counsel. Highpriest. King and Lord (Apostolic 
Constitutions). 

Christ our Lord glorified. King of kings and Lord of lords. Christ our 
God (Liturgy of St. James). 

Sovereign Lord, Christ Jesus, the Word, the great Highpriest. Our God 
and universal King, Christ Jesus (Liturgy of St. Mark). 

King of all. Lord Jesus Christ in the glory of God the Father (Byzan- 
tine Liturgy). 


Gop (AND CHRIST) APPROACHING MAN 


Sovereign almighty King of glory . . . manifest Thyself. The dread 
and awful approach. The revelation of heavenly mysteries. His coming. 
His holy and glorious appearing. Let all mortal flesh be silent, and stand 
in fear and trembling, and meditate nothing earthly within itself: for 
the King of kings and Lord of lords, Christ our God comes forward. . . 
and the choirs of angels go before Him with every power and dominion 
(Liturgy of St. James). 

The presence of the sacred glory. Let Thy glory encircle us. Let Thy 
presence rest upon this bread and this chalice. Manifestation of our Lord 
and God and Savior (Liturgy of St. Mark). 

Let us meet the King of the universe, who approaches with the invis- 
ible court of the angels (Byzantine Liturgy). 

Man APPROACHING GoD (AND CHRIST) 

We thank Thee, O Lord our God, that Thou hast given us boldness 

for the entrance of Thy holy places, which Thou hast renewed to us as a 


°Cf. Salaville, Eastern Liturgies, London, 1938. Donald Attwater, Eastern 
Catholic Worship, New York, 1945. 
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new and living way through the veil of the flesh of Thy Christ. We 
therefore being counted worthy to enter into the place of the tabernacle 
of Thy glory, and to be within the veil, and to behold the Holy of Holies, 
cast ourselves down (Liturgy of St. James). 

Lord our God, who hast established in heaven the choirs of angels 
and archangels for the service of Thy glory, with our entrance let holy 
angels approach to serve with us and to glorify Thy goodness (Byzantine 
Liturgy). 

ALTAR 

The altar above the skies. The holy and spiritual altar above the skies 
(Liturgy of St. James). 

Before the resplendent throne of Thy majesty. Before the exalted and 
sublime throne of Thy glory (Liturgy of Addai and Mari). 

At the altar in the spacious heavens (Liturgy of St. Mark). 

On His heavenly and mystical altar (Byzantine Liturgy). 

SACRIFICE (ACTION) 

Revelation of the heavenly mysteries. Presentation of the divine and 
pure mysteries (Liturgy of St. James). 

O sovereign and almighty King of heavens, while we show forth the 
death of Thine only begotten Son, our Lord . . . and acknowledge His 
blessed resurrection . . . we also proclaim His ascension into heaven, and 
His sitting on the right hand of Thee, God and Father, and await His 
second, terrible and dreadful coming (Liturgy of St. Mark). 

Remembering the cross and tomb, the resurrection and ascension into 
heaven and the sitting at the right hand, the coming again in glory 
(Byzantine). 

SACRIFICE (GIFT) 

The precious, heavenly . . . glorious gifts. The live coal. The coal of 
double nature (St. James). 

The chalice in the house of His kingdom (Addai and Mari.) 

EFFECT OF SACRIFICE (GLORIFICATION ) 

Fill us also with Thy glory which is with Thee (Fragment of Deir 
Balizeh). Proceeding from glory to glory (St. James). Transform us 
according to the image of His glory (St. Basil). Fulfillment of the king- 
dom of heaven (Byzantine). 

We have celebrated the memory of Thy death, we have seen the image 
of Thy resurrection, we were filled with immortal life and have tested 
the inexhaustible bliss (St. Basil). 

Christ our God . . . pour out in our hearts joy and gladness forever, 
now and in all times and in all eternity (Byzantine). 


SCRIPTURAL BACKGROUND 
The words of our Lord spoken immediately before the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist, the highpriestly prayer, the doctrine of St. 
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EASTERN LITURGY 


Paul about the priesthood of Christ, the description of the Liturgy 
in heaven of the Apocalypse — these are the chief sources of the 
Eastern Liturgy in its character as ‘‘heavenly Liturgy.”’ 


The three evangelists who record the words of institution record 
also the words: ‘‘And I say to you, I will not drink from hence- 
forth of this fruit of the vine until that day when I shall drink it 
with you new in the kingdom of my Father (Matt. 26:29; Mark 
14:25; Luke 22:16). St. Luke connects these words, not with the 
institution of the eucharistic chalice, as do St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, but with one of the previous cups of the paschal meal. The 
meaning of these words, taken literally, is: this is our Lord’s last 
feast on earth as mortal man. Consequently, the rest of the verse, 
“until that day when I shall drink it with you new in the king- 
dom of heaven,” refers to the glorified state in heaven, and to the 
heavenly banquet. The Eastern Liturgy connects the promise of 
the new wine with the eucharistic chalice, especially with the 
eucharistic chalice consecrated after the resurrection of Christ. The 
cup of the Jewish Pasch, the eucharistic chalice and the heavenly 
wine are related to each other as type and anti-type. Further, the 
eucharistic chalice is the cause of the chalice of eternal beatitude. 
Finally, the promise given at the Last Supper about the new wine 
in the kingdom of the Father can be referred in a special sense to 
the eucharistic celebration after the resurrection of Christ: after 
His resurrection, in the state of glory, Christ the principal priest 
celebrates the Eucharist in the kingdom of the Father, and the 
consecrated chalice contains a new wine, the glorified blood. This 
is particularly the meaning intended in the Byzantine Liturgy, 
when it calls the eucharistic celebration ‘fulfillment of the kingdom 
of heaven,”’ or in the Liturgy of Addai and Mari ‘‘the chalice in the 
house of His kingdom’’. A similar connotation attaches to the 
expression commonly used throughout the Eastern Liturgies for 
the consecrated Host, namely, ‘‘the live coal’’ (cf. Isaias 6), for 
it communicates to those who partake of it the fire of glory. 

Another source of inspiration for the “heavenly Liturgy’’ was 
the sacerdotal prayer of Christ. With St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
many commentators refer Christ’s words, ‘‘And the glory which 
thou hast given me, I have given to them” (John 17:22) to the 
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Eucharist. So does the Eastern Liturgy. The Eastern Church saw 
in the sacerdotal prayer of Christ a model of her liturgical supplica- 
tion, and has reproduced its ideas and words in her anaphora. The 
first instance of this can be found in the so-called Fragment of 
Deir Balizeh: the petition for glorification becomes a petition for 
Consecration and for the effect of the Eucharist: ‘‘Fill us also with 
Thy glory which is with Thee.”’ In the Anaphora of Serapion 
the term ‘‘virtue’’ is substituted for the term ‘‘glory,’’ a term used 
in Scripture frequently with almost identical meaning (cf. 2 Pet. 
1:3). No other term occurs so frequently throughout the Eastern 
Liturgy as the term “‘glory’’ with the derived forms ‘‘glorify’’ and 
“glorification.” With the introduction of the petition for glorifica- 
tion into the Liturgy as equivalent to the petition for Consecra- 
tion and for the effect of holy Communion, a most important ele- 
ment of the glory of the Eastern Liturgy is explained: the parallel 
ism between the glorification of Christ by resurrection and ascen- 
sion on the one hand, and eucharistic Consecration and Commun- 
ion on the other; or, in other words, the concept of Consecration 
and Communion as an extension and continuation of the glori- 
fication of Christ, as a new, a continued rising and ascending of 
His ever growing Mystical Body. It is an idea as beautiful and 
admirable as it is profound. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ST. PAUL IN THE EASTERN LITURGY 


Christ glorified is the luminous center of the theology of St. 
Paul. In one continuous stream, in vision after vision, as it were. 
St. Paul was privileged to see Christ proceeding from the Father 
as the brightness of His glory; entering time; revealing in an 
organic process His divine glory by resurrection and ascension; ex- 
tending His glory in His Mystical Body, growing higher thar 
the heavens, vaster than the universe, effacing all else by His splen 
dor, filling heaven and earth with His plentitude. His second 
coming in great power and majesty is the last stage in this “‘revela- 
tion of the mystery of Christ.” 


In conformity with Psalm 2, St. Paul interprets the resurrection, 
ascension and glorification of Christ as His “‘becoming highpriest: 
“Tf then he were on earth, he would not be a priest’’ (Hebr. 8:4); 
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EASTERN LITURGY 


“So did Christ also not glorify himself, that he might be made 
a high priest, but he that said to him: Thou art my Son, this day 
(of glorification) I have begotten thee’ (Hebr. 5:5); “And being 
consummated, he became, to all that obey him, the cause of eternal 
salvation, called by God a highpriest according to the order of 
Melchisedech’’ (Heb. 5:10). 

Now the Eastern Liturgy is well aware that Christ, the heaven- 
ly Highpriest, described so magnificently by St. Paul in the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, exercises His priesthood in the celebration of 
the Eucharist. The spirit of St. Paul has to a great extent given to 
the Eastern eucharistic worship its character of “heavenly Liturgy.” 
The influence of the written word of St. Paul is recognizable in 
the words of Consecration, in the historical narrative before Con- 
secration, in the anamnesis immediately after the words of Con- 
secration, in the concept of “‘entrance’’ to the Liturgy of the learn- 
ers as well as to the Liturgy of the faithful, in all the ideas, in 
fact, which are characteristic of the Eastern Liturgy. 


The Eastern anaphoras have accepted almost without exception 
the eucharistic account of St. Paul, adding ‘‘which is given for 
you” to the consecratory words for the host, ‘“This is my body.” 
The historical narrative before the words of Consecration is taken 
exclusively from St. Paul (1 Cor. 11:25): “‘the same night in 
which he was betrayed,’’ etc. The Anamnesis in the developed 
form, including mention of the passion, resurrection, ascension, 
sitting at the right hand, the coming again in glory, is a result of 
the twice inculcated command ““This do for a commemoration of 
me” (1 Cor. 11:24f.) and of the addition: ‘“You shall shew the 
death of the Lord until he come’”’ (1 Cor. 11:26). 


For the terms enumerated above as characteristic of the Eastern 
Liturgy we find parallels in the Epistles of St. Paul, above all for 
the idea of our Lord as ‘‘Christ in the glory of God the Father”’ 
(Phil. 2:11), ‘Lord of glory’”’ (1 Cor. 2:7), “‘great Highpriest”’ 
(Heb. 4:14), “‘Highpriest who is set on the right hand of the 
throne of majesty in heaven’’ (Heb. 8:1). In the passage of Heb. 
10: 19-21 we recognize the model for the prayer of the veil: 
“Having therefore, brethren, a confidence in the entering into the 
holies by the blood of Christ, a new and living way which he has 
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dedicated for us through the veil, that is to say, his flesh, and a 
highpriest over the house of God.’’ The prayer describing the 
effect of holy Communion as a “‘going from glory to glory”’ is 
taken from 2 Cor. 3:18: “‘but we all beholding the glory of the 
Lord with open face, are transformed into the same image from 
glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 


The theology of St. Paul has contributed to the glory of the 
Eastern Liturgy with still another group of ideas. The celebration 
of the Eucharist is unfolded in the Eastern Liturgy as a theophany 
analogous to the manifestations of God in the Old Testament, on 
Mount Sinai, in the visions of Isaias, Ezechiel and Daniel. When, 
for instance, in the Liturgy of St. James (in the prayer of incense 
at the beginning of the Liturgy of the faithful) God is asked: 
“Sovereign almighty King of glory . . . manifest Thyself,’’ we eas- 
ily recognize the request of Moses (Ex. 33:18): “Lord, shew me 
thy glory,”’ and its fulfillment (Ex. 34:5): “‘And when the Lord 
was come down in a cloud, Moses stood with him, calling upon 
the name of the Lord. And when He passed before him, he said: 
O the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, patient and 
of much compassion, and true. ...’”’ From the vision of Isaias 
is taken the Sanctus, and the term “‘live coal’’ for the consecrated 
Host. The Cherubikon and the eucharistic ministry of the angels 
are an accommodation of Ez. 1:26 and Dan. 7:9, together with 
Is. 6. Representative of the influence of St. Paul upon the develo- 
opment of the typical relation between eucharistic presence and 
Old Testament theophany, of the eucharistic Sacrifice with the 
sacrifice on Sinai, is the text (Heb. 12:22): “‘But you are come 
to mount Sion and to the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to the company of many thousands of angels.” 
Although the Apostle emphasizes in the first place the difference be- 
tween the two — “For you are not come to a mountain that might 
be touched, and a burning fire, and a whirlwind, and darkness, and 
storm, and the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words,”’ etc. 


(Hebr. 12:18) —the following description of the beauty and 
transcendent character of the New Dispensation, its sacrifice, its 
theophany on Mount Sion, is presented with reference to Mount- 
Sinai as type. 
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EASTERN LITURGY 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE APOCALYPSE 


Next to St. Paul the strongest influence upon the Eastern Lit- 
urgy was exercised by the Apocalypse. 

In the Apocalypse we are given a revelation of the heavenly 
Liturgy in one complete picture, with temple, altar, lights, min- 
istering angels and priests, with a sacrifice. This heavenly Liturgy 
is described with colors taken from the Old Testament. It is cele- 
brated in union with the rest of creation. The liturgical hymn of 
heaven is expressly called the Canticle of Moses (Apoc. 15:3), 
the prototype of the eucharistic anaphora, of the hymn of the 
Last Supper and of the Christian thanksgiving. 

We recognize the style of the introduction of the anaphora in 
the passage: ‘“Worthy art thou, O Lord our God, to receive glory 
and honor and power; for thou hast created all things, and because 
of thy will they were, and were created’’ (Apoc. 4:11). We find 
the Sanctus: and they do not rest day and night, saying: Holy, 
holy, holy, the Lord God Almighty, who was, and who is, and 
who is coming’’ (Apoc. 4:8). There is the victim, ‘a lamb 
standing as it were slain in the middle of the altar’’ (Apoc. 5:6), 
the ministering angels, ‘‘the smoke of the incense of the prayers of 
the saints ascended up from the hand of the angel’’ (Apoc. 8:4), 
and there is a final doxology: ‘“Those living creatures gave glory, 
and honor, and benediction to him that sitteth on the throne who 
liveth for ever and ever’’ (Apoc. 4:9). 

The Liturgy of heaven described in the Apocalypse has served 
as exemplar for the Eastern Liturgy especially on the basis of these 
facts: 

1) The Apocalypse establishes a typical relation between the 
Liturgy of heaven and the Liturgy as prescribed by God for the 
Old Testament. 

2) The Apocalypse reveals the Liturgy of heaven as in intimate 
communion with the Liturgy on earth. 

3) The liturgical hymn of heaven establishes a continuous line 
from the Canticle of Moses to the Hallel of the Pasch, to the hymn 
of the Last Supper, to the Anaphora with preface, Sanctus, anam- 
nesis and doxology. 
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THE EASTERN LITURGY AND THE ROMAN CANON 


The beauty and grandeur of the Eastern Liturgy, its specific 
character and its difference from the Roman Liturgy, are sometimes 
exalted to the point of exaggeration. We conclude our article there- 
fore with a few remarks in which we remind the students of lit- 
urgy that the Eastern anaphora and the Roman canon have very 
much in common. A common heritage constitutes the substance of 
both. Many elements of what is considered the exclusive character 
of the Eastern Liturgy are found in the Roman Liturgy as well. 
Some of them were transmitted to the Roman Liturgy precisely 
through the mediation of the Eastern Liturgy. There is no reason 
on the other hand to deny a certain difference. Yet, this difference 
must not be construed as opposition, but resolved into a higher 
unity, harmony and beauty. 


In the Roman preface and canon the glorious Christ, the great 
heavenly Highpriest, is likewise functioning, and He is called to 
mind again and again with the term ‘‘per Christum Dominum 
nostrum,”’ a term full of the spirit of St. Paul. There are the 
angels, ““Et ideo cum angelis et archangelis,”” the ministry of the 
angel, “‘per manus sancti angeli’’; there is too the heavenly altar, 
“tn sublime altare tuum.”’ The spirit of St. Paul is incorporated 
in the hymnological form of the Roman preface, in rhythm, ideas, 
words; resurrection and ascension of the Roman anamnesis are 
Pauline theology; the final doxology a combination of Rom. 11: 
36 and Eph. 3:21. There is the Sanctus of Isaias and of the Apoc- 
alypse, there is the theophany, “Benedictus qui venit in nomine 
Domini.”’ In the Roman canon too heaven and earth are united in 
adoration and celebration: “‘plent sunt coeli et terra gloria tua. 
Hosanna in excelsis.” 


There are on the other hand, of course, differences, which mark 
for instance the Roman Canon as a work of the realistic, systematic 
Latin mind. We may admire the more dramatic flow of the East- 
ern Liturgy in contrast to the more architectonic, symmetric struc- 
ture of the Roman canon. One may even say that in the Eastern 
Liturgy the spirit of the earliest Christian era, expecting the par- 
ousia with holy impatience, the immense longing for the fulfill- 
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EASTERN LITURGY 


ment of the kingdom of God in the face of persecution and mar- 
tyrdom, is more alive, better felt. Whereas the Roman Liturgy 
reflects the self-possessed Latin mind: the clear systematic structure, 
restrained, not exceeding the limits of presence and reality, not pro- 
fuse in words, but concise for practical use — this is Roman. 
The Roman Liturgy, conscious of the sacramental presence of 
Christ with the glory hidden within, avoids the term ‘‘glorifica- 
tion’’ and has substituted ‘‘omnis benedictio caelestis et gratia.” 
The Eastern Liturgy, dwelling with her mind in heaven, con- 
templating in the sacramental sign the “prenuntiativuum futurae 
gloriae,’’ does not hesitate to unfold the full glory of the heavenly 
Liturgy. Both Liturgies, however, are full of the divine spirit of 
joy and great gladness, both Liturgies experience what the ambas- 
sadors from Kiew reported: ‘““‘We did not know whether we were 
in heaven or on earth, for nowhere else in the world is there so 
beautiful a sight. We cannot describe it: we only know that it is 
there that God tabernacles among men.”’ 
JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B. 





“Orthodox worship, achieving its classic expression in the Patristic 
period, represents the spirit of the Greek Fathers in liturgical form: their 
theocentric temper and cosmic outlook, their longing for the transfigura- 
tion of man, their deep and wide sacramentalism, their supernatural 
sense... . Entering its atmosphere, we part from the world of succession, 
and enter another order; where, under symbols and in a mystery, the 
Eternal is apprehended and adored. (Eastern) worship is penetrated by 
an awed sense of mystery which resists definitions, and avoids naturalistic 
expression. Its most sacred things and actions are veiled: they signify, but 
do not represent. Its ikons are highly stylized, and deliberately avoid 
realism; for their function is to point beyond the world, and give access 
to invisible realities . . . . Like other types of (Christian) worship, it can 
fall to the level of degraded formalism. But at its best it is one of the 
noblest of all embodiments of the Christian spirit of adoration: so deeply 
sensible to the mystery of the Transcendent, yet so childlike in its con- 
fident approach” (EvELYN UNDERHILL, Worship, pp. 262f.). 
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HE feverish agitation of the present moment of travail, 
and still more apprehensions of an uncertain future, 
have brought the position of woman to the forefront 
in the programs of both friends and enemies of Christ 
and Church.”” Thus spoke Pius XII in his address to 

the Italian women in 1945. 


Many, even among the friends of Christ and Church, have 
shown little enthusiasm for the words of the Pope. They are of 
the opinion that this emergence of women into the limelight of 
the twentieth century is a modern innovation not to be encour- 
aged. Yet the Pope reiterated his emphatic statements again in 
January of this year, speaking to the Christian Renaissance organ- 
ization, meeting in Rome. At that time he called upon all women 
to lead modern thought and life back to Christ by a Christian life 
lived in all its fulness, with complete integrity. (Text: Catholic 
Mind, July, 1947.) 

The role of women in social and political life is not something 
new; it is older than Christianity itself. In the Old Testament 
there are outstanding examples of women who served their nation 
in times of crisis, and whose lives had nothing of the “mutilated, 
anemic and diluted faith’’ that the Sovereign Pontiff warns against 
today. 


There was the beautiful widow, Judith, who after her hus- 
band’s death went into retirement that she might fast and do pen- 
ance. “She was greatly renowned among all because she feared 
the Lord, and her years of prayer gave her an understanding of 
the ways of God which her impetuous and vacillating kinsmen 
lacked. When the Assyrian army, under the leadership of Holo- 
fernes, threatened the destruction of Israel, the ancients bargained 
with God, asserting that if He did not come to their help within 
five days they would deliver the nation to their pagan enemies. 

Judith rebuked the ancients for ‘‘setting a time for the mercy 
of the Lord,’’ and for threatening God. Fearlessly she admonished 
them with the warning that the impatient and the distrustful 
perish, but that God loves those who in humble prayer and pen- 
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IN ALL ITS FULNESS 


ance wait for His visitation. Bidding them to pray for the plan 
she had in mind, she, too, retired to pray, and, in one of the most 
beautiful passages in the Old Testament, begged God to fortify 
her in her undertaking so that ‘‘all nations may acknowledge that 
Thou art God, and there is no other besides Thee.”” Then, ‘‘arrayed 
in the garments of her gladness,’’ she went forth to the Assyrian 
camp and by strategy beheaded the leader and freed her people 
from the power of the army. 


Here is an example of strong leadership springing from a virile 
faith lived in complete integrity, an example that might serve to 
inspire the modern woman in the role that the Pope envisions for 
her today. A woman's influence is not determined by the amount 
of activity that fills her life, the number of clubs she belongs to or 
the administrative position she graces. To hold this is to fall into 
one of the great errors of modern thinking, namely, the over- 
emphasis on doing rather than on being. The story in the Book 
of Judith is that of a powerful ruler, who conquered kingdoms 
tou add to his domain, who laid waste the lands of his enemies, 
and who commanded vast armies. Yet he was overthrown by a 
woman who, in the quiet of her own home, prayed, fasted and 
meditated on the ways of God. Judith hated war, as women 
always have, and united her hatred with that of God, ‘‘who 
destroyed wars from the beginning.’’ In return God blessed her 
with the wisdom needed to save her people and preserve their faith. 

Today the world is still to be saved from war and from mer 
ef power, and there can be no doubting the words of the Pope 
that in large measure that salvation is the obligation of women, 
who must lead ‘“‘modern thought and life back to Christ.’”’ As 
Judith changed the thinking of the ancients of Israel and swept 
away their faintheartedness in the fervor of her faith and the 
clarity of her wisdom so can the woman of this age re-shape the 
mentality and transform the false standards of modern life. 


Only souls ‘‘impregnated with Catholic faith, full and complete’”’ 
can accomplish this change, and that impregnation will result, not 
from ‘‘some exercises of piety, purely superficial, even when not 
puerile and superstitious’ (the words are those of Pius XII), but 
from a new awareness of the realities of Christianity. As Judith 
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drew her wisdom from the words of God to her father, and sanc- 
tified her soul by penance and prayer, so the woman of today who 
would fulfill her apostolate must learn the mind of God through 
familiarity with the Scripture, and must root her life in the sacra- 
inental system of the Church. Nothing less will fit her to rise above 
the mediocrity of the average “practicing Catholic’; nothing more 
is necessary for the fulness of a complete Christian life. 

Another Biblical character, the Moabite Ruth, exemplifies some 
of the virtues that the modern apostolic woman will develop 
through living the full Christian life. Ruth, who after the death 
of her husband, left father, mother and native land to follow her 
mother-in-law into a strange country, is an eloquent witness to 
fidelity. The restoration of this virtue in every phase of modern 
living would re-make society; for it is the lack of marital and of 
filial fidelity that is responsible for the disintegration of the family 
and for the resulting curse of juvenile delinquency. 


Women, as mothers and teachers, have a tremendous opportun- 
ity for training a new generation grounded in this virtue of selfless- 
ness, a selflessness rooted in the realization of the bond of brother- 
hood under the fatherhood of God. Only such a generation can 
hope to grapple with the selfishness of avarice and greed from 
which stem so many of the economic, industrial, and social ills of 
our civilization. 

The greatness of Ruth lay not in spectacular achievements but 
in diligent, self-sacrificing work. Hers was a life of giving, with no 
thought of self; yet reward, unsought, did recognize it. She brought 
joy to the heart of Naomi, she won the admiration of the ancients 
of Bethlehem, and the women pronounced her as “better than 
seven sons.”” The final seal of approval came from God who chose 
her descendants to be the progenitors of His Son. Ruth is a model 
for women who would answer the Pope’s call for souls dedicated 
to greatness. 


The heroism of Queen Esther also holds a deep and significant 
truth for the apostolic Christian woman. Esther, the Jewish maid- 
en, was chosen by Assuerus, king of Persia, to be his queen. Be- 
cause she was virtuous, incredibly beautiful, and ‘‘sought not 
woman’s ornaments’ to augment her loveliness she found favor 
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IN ALL ITS FULNESS 


in his eyes. She realized that her royal dignity was not hers for 
herself, alone; that it was, in the designs of God, entrusted to her, 
that through it she might save her people. . 

This fundamental concept of the wholeness of Christian life 
must underlie all attempts toward restoration of the world to 
Christ. Esther risked certain death in her zeal to save the Jews 
from the edict of the king sanctioning their destruction. By hold- 
ing her peace she could have protected herself, but betrayed her 
nation. Like Judith she made her decision after days of prayer 
and fasting, and gave heroic evidence to the truth that no one may 
live to himself alone. 

Examples such as these drawn from the Old Testament are 
witness to the timeless reality of the Pope’s words, quoted from 
St. Ignatius of Antioch: ‘‘Christianity is not a matter of persua- 
sive words, but of greatness.’’ Since sovereign pontiffs are not 
given to vain or flattering words, and since Pius XII has twice in 
the last two years called on women for just such heroism, he must 
believe that they are capable of rising to the challenge. 

SISTER MARY CHARITY, O.P. 


“Never before in the world’s history have events demanded of women 
so much initiative and boldness, such a sense of responsibility, of fidelity, 
of moral force, of spirit of sacrifice, of endurance of every sort of suf- 
fering, in a word, of heroism. It is not enough to be good, sensible, gen- 
erous; it is necessary to be wise and strong.” (Nor is it possible to con- 
fine Catholic effort to the “purely spiritual”; to the offering of the holy 
Sacrifice, to the sacraments.) ““As though dogma had no relation with the 
fields of human life, as though the Mysteries of the faith with their super- 
natural riches were never to support and strengthen the lives of individ- 
uals, and thus were logically denied the role of harmonizing public life 
with the law of God and the spirit of Christ! Such a vivisection would be 
quite simply anti-Catholic” (Pore Prius XII, speaking to the International 
Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues, last month). 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE SACRAMENTAL PRESENCE’ 


HE subject of this study is the sacramental presence of 
our Lord in the sacred Species outside the Mass. It is 
concerned not with the rites connected with this pres- 
ence, but merely with the use of it for purposes other 
than Mass and Communion. This use is something of 

a problem, and it is hoped that the suggestion here put forward 
may be of some help to those who find themselves puzzled by it 
and who wish to conform with it loyally and fruitfully since it 
seems to have been accepted quite definitely by the Church and to 
play so large a part in the life of the faithful. 


For the unthinking there may be no problem at all. But it was 
not exclusively for the unthinking, the so-called “‘simple faith- 
ful,”’ that Christ’s work was wrought. Moreover, there are points 
here which the most well-meaning among our separated brethren 
find stumbling blocks. Evelyn Underhill, who was always as far 
removed from petty sectarianism as one can be, speaks about the 
“theological and historical unsoundness” of this practice. Baron 
von Hiigel, to whom she wrote, could only reply that ‘though 
such devotion is not older than about A.D. 1340 (in the form of 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament) and not more than some eighty 
years older in the form of Exposition, Procession, or Benediction 
of the Holy Eucharist, yet the devotion has formed saints, and 
great saints.’”* 

Historically, the tendency which came to isolate the consecrated 
Host from its original use for Sacrifice and Communion, surround- 
ing it with its own cult and rite, goes back to the time when the 
elevation of the Host during the consecration was gradually re- 
placed by the elevation after it. As is well known, the apparently 
first official document of this change in the ritual dates from a 
synodal statute of Odo of Sully, Bishop of Paris (1196-1208). 
It marked a change in the devotional appreciation of the Euchar- 





*From The Downside Review, July 1947. This essay at interpretation is not, 
in our opinion, wholly satisfactory; but it does furnish a partial answer to a 
sacramental-devotional problem whose importance is obvious to all. — ED. 


*Worship, by Evelyn Underhill, London, 1943, p. 257. 
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SACRAMENTAL PRESENCE 


ist in the West: the former elevation of the unconsecrated host 
meant to focus the attention on the sacramental action; the suc- 
ceeding elevation of the consecrated Host meant to focus attention 
on the adoration due to the God-Man made present. It is from that 
time that this adoration developed on its own lines. Special motets 
were composed and sung. Often enough rich burghers paid for 
them just as they paid for Mass foundations. Thus a moment of 
rest, and of static adoration, came to be inserted at the very climax 
of the sacrificial Actio. It was this moment of rest aud of static 
adoration which was elaborated into a procession, into a halting 
and blessing at the end of the procession, and finally into what we 
now call Benediction. Once this development had been completed, 
there seemed to flow from it, quite naturally, a deeper and more 
sensitive appreciation of the Real Presence, which led to the more 
or less modern attitude of devotion towards Christ in the taber- 
nacle. 


The historical details of the developments are not within the 
scope of this article. Anyone who wants to study these will find his 
historian in the Swiss Jesuit, Father Peter Browe, who collected 
most of his studies in a rich volume entitled: Die Verehrung der 
Eucharistie im Mittelalter (Munich, 1933). We are here concerned 
with this phenomenon in the history of spirituality in the West 
as it is now among us. The fact is here. It is the interpretation 
which sets us a real problem. 


Abbot Vonier, followed by many, especially those anxious to 
maintain a right appreciation among the people of the sacrificial 
essence of the Mass, tried to interpet this devotion to the Real 
Presence as a continuation of the thoughts and feelings which the 
soul derives from having taken part in the Sacrifice. Nor is this 
view to be rejected out of hand. After all, one of the principal 
aims of the Sacrifice of the Mass is adoration. It cannot be other- 
wise, since the Mass is the culmen, as St. Thomas puts it, of 
Christian devotion. On the other hand, the Mass is essentially an 
action; it is essentially Sacrifice and Communion; the rendering 
present of Christ’s body and blood is unquestionably bound up 
with Communion by the words of the consecratory action: Take 
and eat. But the Real Presence in the present form of piety has 
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SACRAMENTAL PRESENCE 
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nothing to refer the mind to the Action or to Communion. This 
isolation from its liturgical setting is clearly marked by the use of 
the most popular hymn at Benediction, the Tantum Ergo: this is 
composed of the two last stanzas of the Pange Lingua, and these 
happen to be the two stanzas from which the idea of the institu- 
tion, the Sacrifice and the Communion, is absent. In such a new 
setting it is really only the well-trained mind which can profit 
by Abbot Vonier’s advice without some forcing of the emotions, 


Quite a different view is put forward by a German historian 
of the Mass, Dr. Brinktrine.* This author frankly accepts the fact 
that the new tendency arose at a time when the offertory proces- 
sion and frequent Communion fell into an unhappy decline. He 
then points out how the Elevation has become the centre of the 
Mass; that Exposition is but a continued Elevation; and that the 
devout gazing upon the consecrated Host is, is it were, a spiritual- 
ization of the Sacrament on the ground that the sense of sight is 
more spiritual than the sense of taste. This, to say no more about 
it, is hardly in accordance with the teaching of St. Thomas, whose 
whole treatment of the Eucharist is centered round the fact that 
the Eucharist is par excellence the sacrament of life, that it is essen- 
tially sacramental nourishment for the sustaining of life. One does 
not live by sight. When the author then goes on to explain that 
the participation of the people in the Mass has become in conse- 
quence, before all else, the adoration of the God-Man made present, 
he surely takes the very marrow out of the Christian cult? 


Perhaps we should approach the whole issue from another angle. 
There can be no doubt that in the action of the Mass everything 
is found that can lead the soul to the fulness of Christ. On the 
other hand, human weakness being what it is, and the complexity 
of human nature being what it is, it is natural that human psychol- 
ogy should demand a certain breaking up of this fulness so as to 
savor all its elements. Besides the Mass we need the Office, we need 
prayer, we need, above all —as Mr. E. I. Watkin so finely and 
forcefully brings out in The Catholic Centre — the rest and the 
life-giving power of contemplation. We need, in a sense, to talk 
over with God the great things that He works for us in the Mass. 





*Die heilige Messe, Paderborn, 1934, pp. 196-200. 
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SACRAMENTAL PRESENCE 


In order to do so more naturally — for we are not all great mys- 
tics, even though, as Mr. Watkin says, we all have the capacity 
for contemplation in us — we have a certain need to have that 
sacramental presence among us. It maintains that sacrameftal bond 
and atmosphere which was created by the Mass, but it relaxes its 
communal intensity and its sacramental compactness. 

This view is more important and perhaps better founded than 
appears at first sight. As in dogma, so in devout practice there is 
organic growth. When Christ had instituted the Mass and founded 
His Church He had given us in embryo all that the soul could 
ask for. For centuries this great Actio, the centre of the world’s 
life, sufficed or could suffice. But the first six centuries were centur- 
ies that were soaked in a strongly communal psychology. From 
the tremendously strong communal sense of Christians to the ex- 
istence of such things as slavery, along the whole scale of values, 
the collective dominated the individual. From St. Gregory down 
to the later Middle Ages, let us say to the age of St. Bernard, the 
physical circumstances maintained this state of mind in a desperate 
effort to save both Christianity and civilization from crumbling 
under the invasions of the barbarians. When the blending was 
more or less completed and the West settled down to put its house 
in order, the individual element experienced a relief which is per- 
haps the most significant event in Western history. It was then 
that the Christian soul discovered, more than ever before, how 
strong its individual element was. It is, then, not astonishing 
that it was at this time that the individual tried, vehemently and 
sometimes excessively,‘ to assert itself over against the community. 
It would take us too far afield to enter into this development in 
detail. But the fact is there, perfectly in harmony with this new 
development, that the Christian soul looked now in a special way 
for private communion with the God of the Christian community. 
In the stressing of the Real Presence this necessary individualistic 
phase of Christian man found the necessary release for his individ- 
ual aspirations. In the emphasis of the doctrine of the Real Pres- 


“How excessively is made clear when we recall that this shift of emphasis, 
helped substantially by the philosophy of Nominalism, led in a straight line 
to the canonization of spiritual individualism which history calls the Protestant 
Reformation. Fr. Hughes in his recently published third volume of Church 
History gives enlightening background material to this development. — ED. 
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ence there lies not merely a dogmatic precision arising out of a 
dogmatic conflict, but the emerging of a powerful psychological 
undercurrent that had lain dormant for centuries and now de- 
manded both satisfaction and recognition. From this point of view, 
then, it would not seem to be “‘historically unsound.” 


From the theological point of view we might argue somewhat 
in this way. Christ brought us the plentitude of spiritual life. 
This plenitude contains all that the manifold aspirations of human 
nature can demand for their satisfaction. In the purely spiritual 
regions of prayer and contemplation there is enough in the living 
truth of Christ to fill the deepest depths. In the more material 
regions there are the outward practices of the sacraments and sacra- 
mentals to meet the needs of the simple as well as the enlightened. 
But apart from the all-pervading spiritual presence of God, the 
all-pervading penetration of His grace, there was this need for a 
presence, a real presence, bound up with a place, less distant from 
human senses than the Divine Nature. This need, recognized by 
all great religions, and therefore presumably one that corresponds 
to universal human nature, was plainly not satisfied except for a 
short while at the Mass and then as part of an action, a collective 
action. When the state of society was ripe for it, Christ allowed 
this cult of the Real Presence to branch off from the central root 
of His central Action, His Opus Redemptionis. It is then under- 
standable that the possibilities of human sanctification should be 
enriched by this new development. This, of course, does not take 
away from the facta fact of supreme importance and often 
sinned against — that we must strive after a balance of those 
means of sanctification by constantly referring our use of them to 
the great liturgical pattern designed by Christ Himself. 


If this is a sound line we need not stretch the relationship 
between the Sacrament of the Mass and the cult of the Real Pres- 
ence to such a degree that the human soul is hampered by constant 
intellectual strain at moments when it should pour its nothingness 
without hindrance into God’s All. But, if it is a sound solution, 
it should also fit in with precisely that liturgical pattern from 
which, in popular appreciation, it seems now detached. In order 
to study its place we cannot do better than to look for it in the 
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SACRAMENTAL PRESENCE 


wide cultual scheme which God handed down to us through 
Moses and the Prophets in the Old Testament as a “‘type’’ and 
“shadow” of the things that were to find in Christ their complete 
reality. In the Old Testament cult there is precisely such a cult of a 
Real Presence as might be thought to be the theological “‘type”’ of 
our Christian cult. 


In the cult of the Old Testament the central place is occupied 
by the Phase, the Paschal rite. Its relation to our redemption and 
the continued unbloody re-enactment of Christ’s death and resur- 
rection needs no elaboration in this place. What seems to have 
received scarcely sufficient recognition is that the central sacrifice 
in the old Temple was closely accompanied by another cultural 
factor. The feast of Phase was originally a domestic celebration. 
The feast of the Atonement, however, was celebrated in the pres- 
ence of the Ark of the Covenant. The blood of the victim was 
spread on to the Ark and away from it (Lev. 16:6 ff.). Now the 
Ark was sacred and charged, as Rudolph Otto would say, with 
the ‘“‘numinous,’’ not, primarily, because it contained the tables 
with the commandments, the staff of Aaron and the manna, but 
because there was a Real Presence: ‘“Thou shalt make also a pro- 
pitiatory of the purest gold: the length thereof shall be two cubits 
and a half, and the breadth a cubit and a half. Thou shalt make 
also two cherubim of beaten gold, on the two sides of the oracle. 
Let one cherub be on the one side, and the other on the other. Let 
them cover both sides of the propitiatory, spreading their wings, 
and covering the oracle, and let them look one towards the other, 
their faces turned towards the propitiatory wherewith the ark is 
to be covered. In which thou shalt put the testimony that I will 
give thee. Thence will I give orders, and will speak to thee over 
the propitiatory, and from the midst of the two cherubims, which 
shall be upon the ark of the testimony, all things which I will 
command the children of Israel by thee’” (Ex. 25:17-22). 


This propitiatory, or rather ‘‘mercy-seat,’’ was the most sacred 
spot, first of the ark, later on of the whole temple. It is the place 
where God is present in a special, for. all practical purposes sacra- 
mental, way. It is a place of adoration, a definite position in space, 
where God communes with His people. 
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Now when we come to reflect upon these things, and then, 
as we always should, look for their fulfillment in the New Dis- 
pensation, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that the cult of the 
Real Presence, as we now understand it, provides the answer.’ 
This Christian Real Presence, of course, shows those advantages 
which we should expect to accrue to it from the general structure 
of the New Dispensation, such as the incarnational aspect, the 
sacramental aspect which is but the continuation of the incarna- 
tional, the increased intimacy between God and the soul, the more 
widespread accessibility of the ‘‘Oracle.’’ It is to this more intimate 
communion that we must look for that renewal of the spirit of 
contemplation and prophecy of which our age has lost the sense, 
and which Mr. Watkin so rightly puts forward as the only effective 
remedy for our present evils, a remedy against ecclesiastical mater- 
ialism and against the hollow secularism which is so rapidly ex- 
pending its feeble energy. 


It must be admitted, naturally, that we cannot look for much 
support for this suggestion in the patristic tradition. Yet the very 
way in which the altars began to be decked out by a ciborium or 
propitiatorium or umbraculum seemed to foreshadow this devel- 
opment.’ Theodoret, commenting on the ‘“‘mercy-seat’’ called it 
the ‘‘symbol of phophecy’’ because the oracles were given there.’ 
The same idea is found in St. John Chrysostom.* And in a kind 
of homily wrongly attributed to Chrysostom, the unknown author 
said: ‘‘And the mercy-seat itself was the image of the Savior, and 
so was the blood with which it was sprinkled, so that He who 
was adored, and the gift offered to Him who was adored, would 
be the same.’” 

ALAN WESTOW 





"Perhaps it would be more precise to say that this ‘‘answer’’ came to substitute 
for the original one, which had become obscured: that, apart entirely from the 
eucharistic Species, the temple of Sacrifice in the New Testament is in full truth 
the place of the divine Presence (“‘haec est domus Domini,’ ‘“‘domus Det,”’ etc.; 
cf. office of the dedication of a church, and rites of consecration of church and 
altar). — ED. 

*See Cardinal Bona, Rerum Liturgicarum, II, 67. 

"Quaest. in Exod., ed. Schulze, Halle, 1769, p. 163. 

*Adv. Judaeos, VI, 4 ed. Montfaucon, Paris, Gaume, 1839, t. I, p. 11, p. 800. 

*De Christo Pastore et Ove, h. 2, among the works of St. John Chrysostom, 
Paris, 1837, t. III, p. 11, p. 987A. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
JUBE D’ASNIERES 


OM Prosper Guéranger, the founder of Solesmes and 
the pioneer of the modern liturgical movement, has 
found a new biographer in Dom O. Rousseau, whose 
History of the Liturgical Movement (Cerf, Paris, 
1947) is largely a glorification of the great French 

Abbot. Dom Rousseau goes far back into the pre-history of our 
liturgical movement and makes a valiant effort to draw strong 
lines of demarcation between it and the crypto-heretical movements 
of the Jansenists and their sorry ilk. Anton Mayer has similarly 
disavowed, in the Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, the uncom- 
fortable neighborliness of the men around and after Joseph II: 
Wessenberg, Hirscher, Sailer and Winter. Because it is not only 
the vernacular that makes us uncomfortable neighbors to some 
schismatics and heretics. Just read the condemnation of the Synod 
of Pistoia by Pius VI and you will be amazed at certain resem- 
blances. 


There was one wild man, a pastor, in the village of Asniéres in 
France, by the name of Jubé. When you hear what he did you 
may even wonder what was so wrong with him. He was, of 
course, a Jansenist, a sponsor of enlightenment and rationalism. 
This made him a rigorist, a purist and a rationalist. All the things 
he did were done from such motivations as fall under these labels. 
But for the most part he did things that present day liturgists 
would regard as in se consistent, intelligent and honest. He was 
deadly opposed to inconsistent rubrics which made little sense. 
He wanted only one altar in his church which he called his ‘‘Sun- 
day altar.’’ It does not say whether he celebrated Mass only on 
Sundays or had another minor altar in a chapel. This altar was 
completely empty — as on Holy Thursday, which appears to be 
the original custom. He had it covered and readied — as on Good 
Friday — before Mass. The cross was carried in for Mass only. 
He had no candles on it. 


He also had dialog Mass. During the Mass of the Catechumens 
he remained seated on the epistle side, saying only what was his 
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part: the rest he listened to, e.g., Gloria, Credo (which he in- 
toned), the epistle, gospel, gradual, etc. He did not recite any- 
thing the other ministers or the choir were to say or sing. He had 
water, wine and bread brought to him “‘ceremonialiter” (an old 
French custom, say the Dominicans!). So far so good. But he 
added to this other ‘‘gifts’” — like fruit, clothes, etc. All of it was 
then deposited on the altar at the offertory. 

He had the deacon bring the chalice to the altar, where they 
both together (all right) recited the prayer — aloud (wrong), 
He recited the canon aloud. He left the Sanctus and Agnus to the 
choir. At the “per quem haec omnia” he blessed the offertory gifts. 

Let us first bow to the Abbé Jubé to compliment him on his 
liturgical sense and his surprising historical knowledge. One won- 
ders where he got it — it is a rare thing with us in these days. 
Is there anything more surprising, really, than our present mode 
in which the pontiff or celebrant repeats in a low voice all the 
lessons and prayers that have been or are being sung or chanted 
by others? The good Abbé used his head and acted sensibly. In 
some respects he assumed too much: his offertory ceremonies are 
historically hardly correct, nor is his loud celebration of the present 
canon all too safe a procedure. The problem is a little more com- 
plicated than that. But his one altar seems a good idea and rubrical 
at that. His most admirable feature was — “his guts.”’ 

But that is exactly the point where he was wrong. Rousseau 
calls him “‘archaisant’’ — prone to archaisms. He acted on his 
own authority. He took too much for granted and solved some 
problems unhistorically. His purism led him to extreme solutions. 
Being a Jansenist he loved the age of the Fathers and despised his 
own period. He wanted to get rid of all sorts of accretions that 
later ages had piled on top of the simple beauty of the old liturgy. 
He undertook this single-handedly, in an atmosphere of rational- 
ism. He was superficial — abolishing outward usages and hoping 
for inward changes. His archaism deprived him of true historical 
sense, made him irreverent and rash. He was a rebel. Like all rebels 
his cause was not totally unworthy or wrong. There was much 
to recommend him. Many of his wishes were fulfilled by Pius X. 
but most are not even now realized. 
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JUBE D’ASNIERES 


Scipio Ricci, bishop of Pistoia, called a synod of fellow Jan- 
senists, which Pius VI condemned on August 28, 1794: it likewise 
went too far. It permitted only one altar, it forbade flowers and 
relics on it, processions in honor of our Lady, the rosary, the 
stations of the cross, the veneration of images, the Sacred Heart 
devotion and the devotion to the reserved Blessed Sacrament. 

Any attentive observer of present-day liturgical literature can 
see similarities here and there. In some instances they seem fright- 
eningly close. All Jansenists in Italy and Germany clamored for 
missals, for Bible reading and for the use of the venacular. Many 
of Jubé’s and Ricci’s purgative rules we would gladly dispense 
with, but enough of them remain to make our hearts ache nostal- 
gically. How is this puzzle to be resolved? Is our present-day 
liturgical movement doomed to heresy, schism and rebellion? 
Are we all Jubé’s, Ricci’s and Febronius’? Do we advocate things 
that are liable to lead us down the path away from unity, holiness, 
apostolicity, Catholicity? 


It would be wise, if we did not for a minute doubt our own 
ends. We are no Jansenists nor rationalists. Our very conception of 
the Church is entirely different. To us she is no Body of the Elect 
and Spiritual, but the refuge of sinners. We see our bishops, not 
as autonomous shepherds, but subject to Rome. Jansenius’ rigor- 
ism in the moral field and his exclusiveness in dogmatic matters, his 
purism and archaism is entirely foreign to us. Above all, we would 
not be able to sit there cocksurely and tell the world which was 
the true golden age of the liturgy. The more we know the more 
we hesitate to say “‘sic et non.”’ If we seem to be archaic in our 
desiderata in some points, none of us would dare to go all out and 
make the vernacular, the sole altar, the altar versus populum, the 
reciting of only those parts that are not sung by the choir, an issue 
of obedience or reverence. We plead with the Holy See for the 
restoration of some things, some bold things even, because, not 
archaic considerations, but the rationality of the liturgy and the 
good of the people require it. 

There is no doubt that the early middle ages were on the defen- 
sive when they made the Real Presence the one and all of the 
Eucharistic doctrine and consequently the tabernacle the hub of 
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the universe, spiritual and physical. Nor is there a doubt that this 
is not all we have to say or to do about the Blessed Sacrament, 
Henri de Lubac has shown us how and when it happened. Now we 
see that a new total view of the Eucharist is on the way: the re- 
served, one Species is one aspect only, a secondary one, leading to 
static contemplation in the wide and derived sense of that term. 
The dynamic, total view which not only considers both Species 
and their sacramental separation, but also the ‘‘food-aspect’’ of the 
Supper is on the way back. Were we Jansenists, we would tear up 
the ‘“‘Adoro te devote,’’ the chapters of Thomas 4 Kempis on the 
Eucharist, the litany of the Sacred Heart, we would shove the 
tabernacle off the main altars, we would abolish the Feast of 
Corpus Christi with one stroke of the pen. And we would be in 
schism and heresy and excommunicated from the One Fold. Were 
we Jansenists some of us would picket our chanceries with signs 
demanding Communion under both species. We would cry out 
about wrongs, about felonies, about betrayal and distortions, And 
all the noise would land us in hell. 


The modern liturgical movement is obedient, orthodox, modest. 
The first thing it demands is that all of us, we ourselves, perform 
the liturgy as it is on the books and conform to it. Self-reform 
and perfection. In the second place we expect this to open our 
eyes to niceties and rediscoveries that will transform our thinking 
into greater dogmatic correctness, proportionality and joy. The 
third thing will be a desire to see the liturgy restored to simplicity 
and originality. Only in the fourth degree will we prostrate our- 
selves at the feet of our Holy Father and ask for reforms. I have 
a sneaking feeling that none of us will ever reach station four and 
that most of us will be lucky to attain some modicum of stage 
one. The basic difference is that we are and must remain non- 
rebellious, obedient, orthodox and, above all, charitable. 


My own particular dream church has only one altar. In it the 
priest faces the people when he celebrates — in the vernacular of 
course. He will not read anything but his own “part’’ of the 
sacred texts, but listen to or join in the singing of others. The 
holy Eucharist will be reserved in a special, beautiful and devo- 
tional chapel, accessible to all the faithful. The vestments will be 
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JUBE D’ASNIERES 


true vestments, ample and beautiful. The people will sing and 
pray. On special occasions we will have an Eastern Mass at which 
both species of the Sacrament will be given. The altar will conform 
to the strictest rubrics. There will be no pews, but all the proces- 
sions at the introit, gospel, offertory and Communion. In my 
dream church the proper of the seasons, starting with Septuagesima, 
will predominate over the proper of the saints, and most of the 
derived feasts, dogmatic, apologetic, sociological, devotional, will 
have yielded to their betters. But the salient point is that it is all 
a dream. A dream hurts nobody and is as far from reality as Utopia 


from Ethiopia. 
H. A. R. 


“Sunday must again become the Day of the Lord, the 
day of adoration, of the glorification of God, of the holy 
Sacrifice, of prayer, of rest, of recollection and reflection, 
the day of happy reunion in the intimate circle of the 
family. Sad experience has taught us that, for not a few 
of those who devote themselves to honest work during 
the week, Sunday has become the day of sin. With all 
your strength, then, make sure that in your own lives 
crass materialism, an excess of profane pleasure and the 
crudest moral corruption in publications and in shows, 
does not monopolize the Sunday and thereby efface its 
divine character, drawing souls to sin and irreligion. In- 
deed, the result of the struggle between faith and in- 
credulity will depend to a great extent on the use that 
each of the opposing fronts will make of Sunday. Will 
it be stamped clearly and unmistakably with the holy 
Name of the Lord, or will that Name be profanely ob- 
scured and neglected? Here a vast field of activity awaits 
you. Go forth courageously to the task, and help to give 
Sunday back to God, to Christ, to the Church, to peace 
and to the happiness of the family’’ (POPE Pius XII, 
addressing 100,000 Italian Catholic Action men, Sept. 
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MEMORIAL BY CANDLELIGHT' 


T must be a very ancient custom indeed when the oldest grand- 
ma in the parish has no recollection of its origin. St. Mary’s-on- 
the-Hill in Burlington, Wisconsin, has always observed it and 
that is the important thing. Let Fred Holmes and others dig about 
in Old World Wisconsin in an attempt to discover why people 


do this, wear that, and eat the other. What matters to St. Mary’s | 


is the yearly memorial, the living observance. 

Sunday before All Soul’s Eve, the little Monsignor announces: 

“As in former years, St. Mary’s will light up God’s Acre on All 
Soul’s Eve. You can get the candles for your dead in the Sorrow- 
ful Mother Chapel.’’ 

It is never a routine announcement, this one. The little Mon- 
signor’s voice becomes eloquent as he urges his people to secure 
their dead against the darkness which must, at long last, overtake 
us all. His eyes, very brown and very keen, become the eyes of a 
little child. Perhaps he thinks of his own mother who died here 
about eight years ago. In fact, some people say, with a chuckle, 
that she was the only one who could prevail on the little Monsig- 
nor to change his mind when it was once made up. 

And so St. Mary’s families provide themselves with candles 
according to their sad needs. No grave, no matter how peacefully 
old or poignantly new, may be left in darkness. The afternoon of 
All Saint’s Day or the early evening is a good time to plant the 
candles in the earth which is fast becoming impervious to any 
growing thing. 

By five o’clock — if God has thought it well to give exactly the 
kind of weather that the first-graders prayed for — the wind will 
have died down without so much as a remonstrating whisper. At 
approximately six o'clock, the first acolytes arrive and with their 
lighted tapers step carefully, boyishly reverent, from grave to 
grave, from candle to candle. The early November dusk gradually 
deepens into darkness. The City of the Dead begins to flower 
with lights. 


*Cf. note in “Liturgical Briefs.”’ 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


St. Mary’s families — grandpas, grandmas, mothers, fathers, 
children — make their prayerful pilgrimage in the soft mingled 
light of moon, and stars, and candles. Here, kneeling intimately 
upon the newly turned earth, is a father with his little girl. He 
lights a second candle to assure his wife that he is always with her 
in the darkness which has come to them both. And as the twin 
points of flame glow bravely and steadily, he hears again the words 
the little Monsignor sang so confidently just two weeks ago: 

“In Christ the hope of a blessed resurrection hath shone upon 
us, that those whom the certainty of dying afflicteth, may be con- 
soled by the promise of future immortality. For unto Thy faith- 
ful, O Lord, life is changed, not taken away.” 

His little girl’s voice calls out her wonder: ‘‘Oh, daddy, look! 
the ground is full of stars!’’ 

It is almost a perfect description. Most beautifully is this the 
City of the Dead, God's Acre. 

Over there, in the restless shadows, a mother stands at the grave 
of her youngest son, killed in action in World War Two. Her face 
is very white and very quiet. She bends down to straighten the 
candle. Her hands are tender; her eyes are praying. Her husband 
places his arm gently about her and they walk on slowly together. 


Farther on, in an out-of-the-way corner, an old man prays. 
Since his wife’s death five years ago, he has felt strangely alone, 
incomplete. He looks intently at the burning candle and smiles. 
Next year, please God, there will be two candles in this place; his 
grandchildren will attend to that, he is sure. He goes his way, a 
little stooped, a little lost, a little helpless. 

One by one the candles in the City of the Dead burn away. 
Their lights flicker and suddenly die. The last visitor closes the 
wrought iron gate and walks meditatively home. 

Cold, crisp darkness settles down with decision over God's 
Acre. The clock in the church steeple strikes solemnly. Ten o'clock. 
St. Mary’s-on-the-Hill has once more kept a sacred tryst, a holy 
communion with the church suffering. 

SISTER M. MADELEINE SOPHIE, S.S.N.D. 

Messmer High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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THE SCHOLA OF ST. MICHAEL' 


1’ was on Michaelmas Day, 1932, that a handful of men first 
formed themselves into a liturgical schola under the patronag 
of St. Michael and All Angels. 


At first progress was slow, and opportunities for choral wor- 
ship as a corporate body rare; still, the Schola persevered — each 
member quietly living his liturgical life with emphasis on the 
Mass, and the daily private recitation of all or part of the Divine 
Office; but at the same time there was always the longing that one 
day we might be able to come together regularly to observe in 
some measure the Church’s year by singing Mass and Office on at 
least the week-day festivals. 


The Schola has never regarded itself as merely a chant society, 
nor indeed is it just esthetic, with one-sided regard for ceremonial. 
Our spirit is in our motto, ‘“To cause singers to stand before the 
Altar, and to give beauty to the festival days.”’ 

To some extent our prayers were answered, and in 1936, thanks 
to the kindness and help of several clergy, we were able to begin a 
more or less regular observance by singing Vespers and Compline 
on holy-days of obligation, and of devotion, generally at one of 


the London churches. It was then time to take stock of our r- | 


sources if we were to play some part in liturgical revival among 


lay folk. 


With this end in view, one of our members gladly undertook 


the laborious and costly work of duplicating service sheets, setting 


out the entire festival offiice to be sung in Latin and English for 
the use of the congregations which were beginning to come in con- 
siderable numbers. This work was all but completed when it was 
unhappily destroyed during an air-raid. 


With the gradual call-up of many of its members, the Schola 
faced with dismay its gradual dissolution, and our services finally 
came to an end in 1941. It was however an occasion of great 
thankfulness when most of our foundation and more recent mem- 
bers once again united in choir to sing Compline and the Te Deum 


tAdapted from The Church and the People (A Liturgical Monthly Pub- 
lished by the Benedictines of St. Michael’s Abbey, Farnborough, England), 
September, 1947, 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


on Lady Day, 1946. At that time we became a corporate mem- 
ber of the national English Society of St. Gregory. 

Since our re-formation we have been privileged to observe most 
of the holy-days of obligation and devotion by singing Vespers 
and Compline at various churches, and it is gratifying to mention 
in passing that we have also been able to help several parish priests 
to restore normal Sunday worship in their churches by our occa- 
sional visits to sing Mass and Vespers. 


These Sunday visits are by no means easy to undertake, because 
many of our members have obligations to their own parish 
churches. It is however work we highly value, because the restora- 
tion of at least the Sunday Sung Mass is of fundamental im- 
portance, and it is moreover gratifying to know that several 
Schola members by their own efforts have formed and trained 
choirs, sometimes in outlying districts, and with the co-operation 
of zealous clergy have thereby restored Sunday worship to its 
proper liturgical pattern. 

Further details about the Schola can be obtained from the 
Secretary, 71 Topsham Road, London, S.W. 17, England. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — REV. EMERIC LAWRENCE, O.S.B., 
monk of St. John’s Abbey, ex-army chaplain, teaches 
religion in our college and has been actively engaged in cell 

work the past two years. —REV. JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B., a 
native of Austria of Seitenstetten Abbey, after nearly ten years 
spent in the U.S. as a refugee returned to Europe in September, 
to teach philosophy at the Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo in Rome. 
— SISTER MARY CHARITY, O.P., is on the faculty of Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois. 

¢ 


The author of the Apostolate essay on “‘Memorial by Candle- 
light,"” SR. M. MADELEINE SOPHIE, S.S.N.D., now teaches at 
Messmer High School in Milwaukee, but previously spent nine 
years at Burlington, Wis., where she witnessed the All Souls’ 
ceremony she lovingly describes. The practice of burning vigil 
lights or candles on graves during All Souls’ eve is as a matter of 
fact widely observed in European Catholic countries. We per- 
sonally vividly remember the profound impression it made on us 
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the first time we saw the Campo Santo in Rome a vast field of 
flickering flame. Lux perpetua luceat eis! It is the Easter symbol 
of the resurrection, the candle, applied in faith and hope to our 
own dead. For Christ is the First-born of those who rise from the 
dead. The resurrection, rather than the crucifixion, is the more 
fitting symbol for those who rest in the Lord. 


« 


We are indebted to the Clergy Review for an item which lends 
itself admirably to illustrate the sanctification of the home by 
Christ. The author (Rev. G. Kieran) applies it in order to urge 
the practice of Enthronement of the Sacred Heart; but it is even 
more apropos in regard to Christ’s relation to the Catholic family 
by virtue of the sacrament of matrimony: 


Wherever, in the pages of the New Testament, we read of our Lord | 


being invited to a house, or entering a house, He invariably worked 
there a miracle, either of the physical order or of the moral order. 


Luke 1:39-41. Our Lord, hidden in the womb of His Mother, enters 





| 


the house of Zachary. The result: The child of Elizabeth leaped in | 


her womb, and at that moment, according to the teaching of the 
Church, John the Baptist was cleansed from the stain of original sin. 


John 2. The first miracle of our Lord’s public life was performed at | 


Cana in a house to which He had been invited. 

John 4:56-54. Again at Cana. A nobleman invites our Lord to bis 
home at Capharnaum, where his son was dangerously ill. In response 
to this invitation, our Lord heals the son. 

Luke 7:1, and Matt. 8:5. A centurion invites our Lord to his house, 
in which his servant is lying seriously sick. The servant is healed. 
Luke 8:41; Matt. 9:18; Mark 5:22. The ruler of the synagogue, 
Jairus, implored our Lord to come to his house because his daughter 
was dying, and subsequently died. Our Lord raised the girl to life. 
Luke 14:1. Our Lord is invited to take a meal in the house of one 
of the Pharisees, and in this house, although it is the Sabbath and 
there is a great risk of arousing the criticism of the Pharisees, He 
cures a man suffering from dropsy. 

Mark 1:29; Matt. 8:14; Luke 4:38. Our Lord enters the home of 
Simon and Andrew and cures there the mother of Simon’s wife, who 
was sick with a fever. 

Luke 19:1. Zaccheus, the chief publican, gladly welcomes the Lord 
into his house. The result: Salvation was brought to that house. 
Mark 7:24; Matt. 15:21. Our Lord, in the neighborhood of Tyra 
and Sidon, enters a house, and there He yields to the entreaties of a 
gentile woman and cures her daughter, possessed by the devil. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
of Luke 7:36 to 8:2; Mark 14:3 and 16:9. Our Lord is invited by Simon, 


D0! the pharisee, to a meal in his house. Whilst here, He casts seven devils 
Ur from Mary Magdalene, and forgives her her sins. St. Mark tells us 
‘he (16:9) that it was to this woman that our Lord appeared first of all 
Dre after His resurrection. 


John 11. Lazarus is raised from the dead at his house, where our 
Lord had often received hospitality. 
ds ¢ 
yy | | No report of any national or international Catholic gathering in 
ge | Europe these days seems to be complete without the additional news 
nm | that the convention’s solemn or pontifical Mass was sung congre- 
ly  gationally. At the very least, the Credo is chanted by all. Evidently 
| they are considerably ahead of us in this matter over there. Thus 
| we are told that the 20,000 Catholics among the boys encamped 
near Paris for the International Scout Jamboree sang the “Cum 
Jubilo”” Mass, offered by His Eminence Cardinal Griffin, on the 
feast of the Assumption. And not only holy Mass, but even 
Vespers on such occasions are sometimes chanted by the people 
without any special practice! In an interesting account of the 
centenary celebrations at Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire (the cornerstone 
for a new abbey was laid), Dom John Stephan, O.S.B., writes 
| in the current Buckfast Abbey Chronicle: 


The Mass, celebrated by His Eminence Cardinal Suhard of Paris, 
was an inspiring example of community singing, the men and women 
alternating in the singing of the Common of the Mass, the Proper 
being left to the monks of Pierre-qui-vire with Dom Gajard of 
Solesmes conducting. The Credo was particularly voluminous, with 
these thousands of voices proclaiming their common faith. [How 
far more apt the Credo would be than the hymns “Long Live the 
Pope” or “Faith of Our Fathers,” to which we usually have to resort 
| at our Catholic conventions! ] It was no easy task for the conductor, 
who had been unable to have a previous rehearsal. But apart from a 
few instances of overlapping, due to a desire of maintaining a some- 
what excessive pace — this is a weakness of the Solesmes system when 
| applied to crowds — the rendering was satisfactory. One could not 


sw | S&S = & &. 


help sympathizing with a choirmaster subjected to an improvised per- 
formance on that scale. The women folk came out of it with flying 

colors, their voices being more responsive to the director’s lead. In 
the afternoon Vespers were sung in the same manner (p. 123). 


‘ 
Incidentally, we wonder how much the American scouts took 


| part in the singing of that Mass at the Jamboree. Our progress is 
slow: it is still the rare diocese in our country in which the pupils 
| 
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of all parochial schools get to know some of the chant Masses 
(besides the Requiem) as a normal part of their Catholic training. 
One of the outstanding exceptions is Newark. The regular accounts 
in both Cecilia and the Catholic Choirmaster of what is being 
accomplished there under the active encouragement of Archbishop 
Walsh makes heartening reading. 


But there is progress. A well-planned and largely attended sum- 
mer school of liturgical music was held this year for the first time 
in Toronto under the direction of Dr. Ronan and the patronage 
of Cardinal Archbishop McGuigan. ‘‘Representatives, leaders or 
teachers of serious choral groups from throughout Canada” were 
enrolled (Culture, September, p. 340). In the United States, the 
Pius X School in New York reported the biggest classes in its 
history, and Catholic University’s annual summer school of litur- 
gical music carried on its steady work. And there were others. The 
special stimulus of optimism of late, however, has been the ex- 
plosive activity of the Gregorian Institute. Its numerous summer 
schools just about blanketed the country; and somehow Mr. 
Bennet managed to persuade some of his expert staff lecturers to 
accept three, four and even more assignments in various localities, 
so that the calibre of teaching was high. The response was cor- 
respondingly enthusiastic. If this keeps up, we ought soon to see 
some widespread, substantial improvements — at least in the choir- 
lofts. The problem of general congregational singing is not yet 
seriously being tackled in these schools, we fear. Nevertheless that 
was Pope Pius X’s primary concern in his Motu Proprio. Perhaps 
one will lead to the other, will clear the ground for the other. At 
least we can hope; and in the meantime, important objectives are 
being achieved. (We read somewhere recently the estimate of a 
German priest that 80 per cent of the parish Masses in Germany 
now are community Masses, i.e., either recited or sung by the 
congregations. Eighty per cent! And very likely similar figures 
could be quoted for Austria, and perhaps sections of Belgium and 
Holland. And with us each case is still news. Suggested theme song 
for our ‘‘movement’’: ‘“There’s a long, long trail awinding, unto 
the land of our dreams.’’) 

aa 


Among the major contributions of the Gregorian Institute to 
date has been its release of phonograph recordings of the entire 
Kyriale, including all the ‘ad libitum’’ chants. Seminary and 
monastic choirs of the U. S. and Canada cooperated in the work. 
The quality varies from album to album — several are definitely 
on the spotty side — but all in all it is an accomplishment of no 
mean order. As a teaching aid it is of course highly valuable. 
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The series was supplemented this summer by the appearance of 
an album of “‘Occasional Gregorian Chants,”’ consisting of five 10- 
inch double-face records. Twenty popular chants for use by parish 
choirs are included: O Salutaris (2), Tantum Ergo, Pange Lingua, 
Adoro Te, Ave Verum, Homo Quidam, Ave Verum, Cor Jesu 
Sacratissimum, Parce Domine, Adoremus in Aeternum, Laudate 
Dominum (2), Da Pacem, Oremus pro Pontifice, Oremus pro 
Antistite, Rorate Caeli, Attende Domine, Veni Creator, Vexilla 
Regis, and O Filti et Filiae. They are expertly done by the St. 
John’s Seminary Choir, Collegeville, Minn., directed by Rev. 


' Dominic Keller, O.S.B. It is perhaps the most practical chant album 








for general usefulness available on the market. The price, $7.50, 
seems high; but of course a small concern cannot hope to compete 
with the price level of the huge record companies with their mass 
output. A descriptive index accompanies the album. Order from: 
Gregorian Institute of America, 2132 Jefferson Ave., Toledo 2, 
Ohio. 
¢ 

A recent bulletin from the same Institute announces, moreover, 
that it is now in a position to offer to students of its Catholic 
Choirmasters Course a Bachelor of Music Degree in Catholic Church 
music, through facilities granted to it by the University of Mon- 


treal. 
¢ 


While on the subject of music, it is a pleasure to call attention to 
Father Selner’s column, ‘‘Inquiries,”” in the Catholic Choirmaster. 
Father Ermin’s forthright and sprightly editorial comments in the 
Cecilia are now meeting with worthy rivalry. To the question, 
e.g., whether responses at high Mass may be accompanied on 
the organ, Fr. Selner answers: 


Yes. Most liturgists advise against it, however. And with good 
reason . . . . Many priests have the enviable ability to sing on 
quarter-tone pitches! And in a crisis of that sort it is no help to 
devotion to hear an organist thumbing up and down the keyboard 
in search of a note that isn’t there . . . . Incidentally, such a prac- 
tice (of non-accompaniment) will bring to an end the age-old feud 
between the priest who cannot or will not take the imperious note 
from the choir-loft and the organist who answers with the original 
note on a full-throated diapason, and the parenthetical but unmis- 
takable rebuke: “This is the note I gave you and look where you 
got to!” 

(About solo-singing): Everybody in the church suffers except the 
soloist, but there is no reason why salvation for Catholics should be 
made increasingly difficult. People have been known to get up and 
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come to an early Mass just to avoid a soloist. The portly woman 
with the handkerchief on her bosom, hog-calling an offertory on 4 
hot May morning, or the sixty-year-old baritone who has been sing- 
ing in our church for forty-five years and has yet to hit the heart- 
line of any note — these, I say, and their accomplices, have cut down 
attendance at high Mass very effectively and are now making a suc- 
cessful attack at low Masses. What mere legislation — without fine 
or imprisonment — can do to rid us of these is hard to say; little 
success has thus far been reported. But here is the law .... 


¢ 


An appeal to our readers. We are receiving an increasing number 
of requests from foreign countries, especially from mission areas, 
for gift subscriptions to O. F. Typical of the letters are the two 
extracts below: 


Some days ago I saw occasionally one number of your fine magazine. 
I don’t know who sent it; it was an old number of last year. We are 
wondering at the high standard of your liturgical monthly. A real 
bright ray to future time. I am now in our St. John’s Major Semi- 
nary. Ten of our alumni are supposed to be ordained a priest next 
year. These asked me to write to you this letter. We are grateful to 
you, dear Father, if we could get your fine monthly regularly. Per- 
haps there may be a good person who will pay the fees, or be willing 
to send on his own copy after finishment (From a missionary in 
China). 

Dear Father: am I with means, I would be glad to pay the rate. | 
have gone through all the years of my scholastic studies by the help 
of a relative since I lost my parents already at early age and my one 
brother and two sisters are only good for the schoolroom. With this 
poor status, I am then asking your fatherly consideration for a free 
subscription to your magazine of which I have a especial regard. 
Your magazine will the more prove to be beneficial in my ministry 
(From a deacon in a Philippine seminary). 


The increasing costs of production make it impossible for us to 
grant all the gift subscriptions we would wish. If any readers 
would therefore be willing to forward their copy after use, we 
will be happy to send an address of a worthy recipient. 


e 


And please don’t forget the desperately needed CARE packages 
for destitute Catholics of Vienna. Send in care of Dr. Pius Parsch, 
Stift Klosterneuburg, bei Wien, Austria. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE CARMELITE HERITAGE 


To the Editor: —I have just finished reading Roger Capel’s article on 
§t. John of the Cross’ devotion to the liturgy in the July 27 issue of 
OraTE Fratres. In it recurs an objection which has been voiced by 
others before Mr. Capel, but which for the most part has been suffered 
to go unanswered. I beg leave therefore to present a Carmelite’s view of 
the matter. 


Mr. Capel regrets the addition of the two letters O. N. (ordinis nostri 
—of our Order) to the names of certain saints honored in the Carmelite 
sanctoral. He observes that these names were inserted in the Carmelite 


' calendar in the 16th and 17th centuries, and alleges as the cause of their 











inclusion the logic of Carmelite historians of that time, that since the 
Order went back to the Old Testament, there was every reason for these 
feasts to be celebrated in the Carmelite liturgy. The initials in question, 
Mr. Capel infers, are vestiges of an exploded historical hypothesis, and 
should be expunged from the text of the living liturgy. 


While the Carmelite historians of the 16th and 17th centuries held 
rather literal views concerning the origins of the Order, for which their 
modern confreres disclaim responsibility, improved knowledge of histor- 
ical events does not alter the spirit of the liturgy. Liturgy is the public 
expression of worship, and particular liturgies reflect particular milieux. 
The Carmelite liturgy is the prayer of men who once inhabited (and still 
inhabit) the homeland of the Savior Himself. The influence on Carmelite 
mentality of the Holy Land as an ideal, a symbol, an aspiration, is 
ubiquitous and beyond calculation. 


It is not surprising therefore to find in the Carmelite sanctoral a 
certain predilection for Eastern saints. Originally the liturgy honored 
Lazarus, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and others. In the heydey of the dispute 
over Carmelite origins, saints like Anastasius, Cyril of Alexandria, Teles- 
phorus, Euphrasia, and Spiridion were added. To say that these saints 
were Ordinis nostri in the same way as modern saints whose profession 
date we know is of course absurd. 


On the other hand, it is not difficult to see their connection with the 
Order. They all, at one time or other, had some connection with the 
laurae of Palestine or the hermitages of the Thebaid. While it is possible 
to nourish too fond a hope concerning the descent of the Order from 
the prophet Elias, one can hardly be accused of daydreaming if one 
holds that the hermits of Mount Carmel were the heirs of classic Christian 
asceticism, and that the present Carmelite Order is the offspring of 
ancient Palestinian monasticism. The Carmelites may thus claim kin- 
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ship with the hermits who caused the deserts to bloom long before certain ‘ 
ones of them banded together under the regula Alberti. 


The phrase Ordinis nostri is used in a wide sense, perhaps, but certainly 
not without foundation in reality. There are many things less literally 
true in the great symbolical poem which is the liturgy. The modern 
Carmelite feels no qualms in hailing these saints as brothers, and is satis- 
fied that, though Daniel of the Virgin Mary, doughty antagonist of 
Papebroch, may turn over in his grave at the watered down nocturn les- 
sons, the substance of Carmelite tradition has been preserved. 

JoacHIM SMET, O.CaRM. 

The Carmelite Monastery 

New Baltimore, Pa. 


P. S. Yes, the breviary still bears on its title page the legend iuxta 
Hierosolymitanae Ecclesiae antiquam consuetudinem. Why not? 











